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a criticism which he hated.    But, as his father
said, it is a callow virtue that cannot bear being
laughed at, to which his mother added that she
was sure " it is a strong and well-confirmed virtue
that can stand the test of a brisk buffoonery."   So
Wesley endured ; he knew it was his " calling to
go through evil report and good report."   He was
determined to take his religion earnestly ;   he
was going to be a red not a nominal Christian, and
all his energies were devoted to this end.   As to
not cutting his hair, he could not spare the two or
three pounds a year (in wigs ?) that it would cost
him ;  even his mother's plea that short hair was
conducive  to  health could not move him ;   it
might improve his complexion, or give him a more
genteel appearance, but only positive ill-health
would induce him to shear his locks.   And nothing
would persuade him to waste his time in idle,
so-called harmless talk with the other Fellows.
Harmless ! why every moment wasted was harm
to the soul, damping all good resolutions to work
hard, to sleep less, to avoid the lure of Gulliver, to
combat unclean thoughts.   Few of the people who
so   assiduously invited  him  to   breakfast  truly
loved or feared God.    " I resolved," he was to
write, " to have no acquaintance by chance, but
by choice ; and to choose such only as would help
me on my way to heaven."   There appeared to
be singularly few of these in Oxford, so he tried to
escape to a school in Yorkshire, the chief attrac-
tion of which was that it lay in such a ghastly